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Theodore Parker's works have a right there by the 
side of the works of such theologians as Augustine 
or Edwards. 
/ As incidental to this need of new works in science, 
we may add, as a fourth requisite of a good college 
library, good sets of the leading periodicals in differ- 
ent languages, not old bound volumes of these peri- 
odicals merely, which have done most of their work 
already as they have been condensed, and pressed 
but i n the c yclopedias, but new issues of these peri- 
odicals, as fast as published. In these periodicals 
the thought of the time, on all subjects, finds its earli- 
est and its strongest voice. The trashy and ephem- 
eral magazines, which are sold by thousands at the 
news depots, are of no great value to students of a 
university, and may well be dispensed with. But the 
solid magazines and reviews, from the great French 
" Revue des Deux Mondes" down to the weekly 
medical journals, belong properly to all university 
libraries. The ''London Athenaeum," the New York 
"Nation," thejjSt. Louis "Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy" — as much as the journals and reviews 
which are concerned with special kinds of scientific 
and practical inquiry, all these and all of their kind, 
belong in such a library. 

These are the needs of a university library in the 
kind of books. But there are three things to be 
cared for in the use of the bcoks by the students 
The first of these is a good catalogue, carefully pre- 
pared and brought up to the latest additions to the 
library. Every respectable university library ought 
to have a catalogue, both of authors and subjects, 
which shall give the title, the date of publication, the 
edition, the place in the review or the magazine- -for 
the separate articles should be reckoned in the cata- 
logue as separate works. The card catalogue, ranged 
in drawers, lias now superseded printed volumes of 
catalogue, which begin to be imperfect as soon as 
they are printed. Every good college library ought 
to have a card catalogue, even if it have only a few 
thousand volumes on its shelves. 

And a second need in the arrangement of the 
library is that this catalogue should be of easy ac- 
cess, should be placed where it can be reached and 
examined. It were better still to make the books 
themselves accessible to students, but the doubtful 
honesty of a few may hinder that rule. The cata- 
logue, at any rate, should stand where it can be con- 
sulted, else a^good part of the library will be as 
worthless as if it were filled with-trash or with unin- 
telligible dialects. Students should have not only 
entire liberty of choice, but full opportunity given 
them to. choose. A college library which is barred 
and hedged in by provoking restrictions, in which 
the heretical books or journals 'are all kept out of 
sight, in which the treasures only tantalise as they 
are viewed from a distance, might as well be made 
up of wooden blocks, varnished and gilned, or be 
kept in closed cases, like the great library of the 
Vatican. 

And a third practical need of every university 
library is convenience for writing and reading, espe- 
cially if the volumes are not to be taken from the 
room. A library that has no chairs and tables is not 
worth much, even if it can show rare volumes and 
myriads of them. The tables belong properly not to 
the reading-room of light literature or newspapers, 
but to the room where the solid works are gathered 
together, and where men go to learn and study. 
There should be room in every library for those who 
are to use the books as well as for the books them- 
selves. The library should be more inviting in all 
its show and appurtenances than any lecture-room 
or class-room, or society-room^; should be spacious 
and comfortable, and well-arranged, and should make 
the student at ease in his study. To send it off into 
an attic, or to crowd it into' a dark basement, or to 
have it opened for an hour or two in the afternoon, 
is simply to nullify all the advantage of its earthly 
accumulation. 

We say nothing here of the great value to a uni- 
versity of a skilled librarian, with competent assist- 
ants. Such a man deserves to rank with the pro- 
fessors* and ought to be their peer in scholarship. 
Some men have a natural aptitude for this duty, and 
are born librarians, as much as others are born poets, 
and others born inventors. A dull librarian, who 
knows nothing about books, and is only a martinet 
in enforcing petty rules, or who scolds and " fusses " 
over the loss of a pamphlet, is not a suitable admin- 
istrator in a library which is meant for use more than 
for shows. 



THE TALE OF A PONY. 

Name of my heroine — simply " Rose ; " 
Surname, tolerable only in prose — 
Habitat, Paris — that is where 
She resided for change of air. 
Aetat XX ; complexion fair- 
Rich, good looking, and debonnaire, 
Smarter than Jersey lightning — There ! 
That's her photograph, done with care. 

In Paris, whatever they do besides, 

Every lady in full dress rides ! 

Moire antiques you never meet 

Sweeping the filth of a dirty street ; j 

But every woman's claim to ton 

Depends upon 
The team she drives, whether phaeton, 
Landau, or britzka. Hence it's plain 
That Rose, who was of her toilet vain, 
Should have a team that ought to be 
Equal to any in all Paris I 

Bring forth the horse ! The commissaire 

Bowed, and brought Miss Rose a pair 

Leading an equipage rich and rare. 

" Why doth that lovely lady stare ? " 

Why ? The tail of the off gray mare 

Is bobbed,— by all that's good and fair ! 

Like the shaving brushes that soldiers wear. 

Scarcely showing as much back-hair 

As Tarn O'Shanter's " Meg " — and there 

Lord knows she'd little enough to spare. 

That stare and frown the Frenchman knew, 

He did — as well-bred Frenchmen do: 

Raised his shoulders above his crown, 

Joined his thumbs with his fingers down 

And said, " Ah Heaven ! " — then " Mademoiselle, 

Delay one minute and all is well ! " 

He went ; returned ; by what good chance 

These things are managed so well in France 

I cannot say, but he made the sale, 

And the bob-tailed mare had a flowing tale. 

# # * * * 

All that is false in this world below 

Betrays itself in a love of show; 

Indignant Nature hides her lash 

In the purple black of a dyed mustache ; 

The shallowest fop will trip in French, 

The would-be critic will misquote Trench ; 

In short, you're always sure to detect 

A sham in the things folks most affect. 

Bean-pods are noisiest when dry, 

And you always wink with your weakest eye ; 

And that's the reason the old gray mare 

Forever had her tail in the air 

With flourishes beyond compare, — 

Though every whisk 

Incurred the risk 
Of leaving that sensitive region bare, — 
She did some things that you couldn't but fee 
She wouldn't have done had her tail been real. 

Champs Elysee's. Time, past five ; 
There go the carriages — look alive ! " 

Everything that man can drive, 
Or his inventive skill contrive— 
Yankee buggy or English " chay ; " 
Dog-cart, droschy, and smart coupe 1 , 
A disohligeante quite bulky, 
(French idea of a Yankee sulky) ; 
Band in the distance, playing a march, 
Footmen standing stiff as starch ; 
Savans, lorettes, deputies, arch- 
Bishops, and there together range 
Soaj-Iieutenants and ««/-gardes (strange 
Way these soldier-chaps make change). 
Mixed with black-eyed Polish'dames 
With unpronounceable awful names ; 
Laces tremble and ribbons flout, 
Coachmen wrangle and gendarmes shout, — 
Bless us ! what is the row about ? r - 
Ah ! here comes Rosey's new turnout ! 
Smart ! you bet your life 'twas that ! 
Nifty ! (short for magnificat) 
Mulberry panels, — heraldic spread, — 
Ebony wheels picked out with red. 
And two gray mares that were thoroughbred ; 
No wonder that every dandy's head 
Was turned by the turn-out, and 'twas said 
That Caskowhisky (friend of the Czar), 
A very good whip (as Russians are) 
Was tied to Rosey's triumphal car, 
Entranced, the reader will understand, 
By " ribbons " that graced her head and hand. 

Alas ! the hour you think would crown 

Your highest wishes should let you down ! 

Or Fate should turn, by your own mischance, 

Your victor's car to an ambulance ; 

From cloudless Heavens her lightnings glance • 

(And these things happen, even in France) ; 

And so Miss Rose, as she trotted by, — 

The cynosure of every eye, — 

Saw to her borrow the off mare shy, — 

Flourish her tail so exceeding high 

That, disregarding the closest tie, 

And without giving a reason why, 

She flung that tail so free and frisky 

Off in the face of Caskowhisky ! 

Excuses, blushes, smiles: in fine, 

End of the pony's tail, and mine ! — Bret Harte. 



ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 

There are certain profound and normal elements 
in human nature, which become crystalized in 
poetry or fable, and are thus found, in slightly 
differing shape, scattered through all periods of 
history and all strata of society. Every one has 
heard of Sir Philip Sydney refusing the draught of 
fair-water in favor of a wounded soldier, and within 
a few days we have heard the story of a dying naval 
commander'who, in the midst of his agony, thought 
to send an order for a blanket to a seaman in place 
of the one hastily snatched for his pillow of pain. 
The following extract, from the Courrier du Bas- 
Rhin (through- the medium of its "American name- 
sake), gives the same theme in a new but very 
touching shape. It does not greatly concern us to 
inquire into the historical accuracy of this or of its 
companion anecdotes. The Italians have a proverb, 
Se non i vero i ben trovato, which might be freely 
translated : " If it is not true, it deserves to be." 
So with the present extract, the beauty and essen- 
tial truth of the sentiment may well close our eyes 
to the investigation of its merely literal verisimili- 
'tude. It would be unkind as well as unphilosophic 
to question that such incidents may have happened, 
and, probably, still happen, whether at Metz in the 
year of grace 1870 or no. Neither is its publication' 
open to the charge of Franco-mania. Tros Tyriusve ; 
the feeling involved is humanitarian, not local, and 
will awake a responsive throb under the blue tunic 
of the Landwehrmann as under the green frock of the 
chasseur d Afrique. But to our story : 

" On the 8th of October the chloroform began to 
give out at Metz. A few local druggists had tried 
to make it ; but the product was not fit for use, and 
the real article was 'scarce. At the temporary / hos- 
pital of the polygon redoubt, where I was otf duty, 
we had hardly a litre and a half left. As we did not 
know how long the siege might yet last, it was our 
urgent duty to be sparing with it. On the morning 
after the fight, at Ladonchamps, there, was a terrible 
influx of wounded, and we had our hands full. 

" A chasseur of the guard is brought into the op- 
erating room, with his hand badly shattered. It is 
found necessary to take off the bone to which the 
li.ttle finger is attached — the fifth metacarpal. The 
man comes in on foot, still holding fast his gun, 
which he carries slung over his back.. 

" ' Well, my good friend, we shall have to have a 
bit of an operation.' 

" ' I know it major ; that's what I'm here for.' 

" ' Would you like to be made insensible ? ' 

" ' Oh, dear, yes. I've suffered so much all night 
that I don't think I could stand it.' 

" ' Are you very particular about it ? ' 

" ' Why, it is very scarce now — that stuff that puts 
you to sleep r ' 

" ' We have scarcely any left.' 

" The chasseur reflected a moment in silence, then, , 
suddenly — 

" ' Well, keep it for those who have lost legs or 
arms ; but be quick.' 

" He put his poor blue cravat, still bloody, in his 
mouth, lay down, and held out his hand, 

" The operation over — 

" ' Did it hurt you much ? ' 

" ' Yes, but what can you do ? We poor fellows 
must help one another.' " 



Travel. — The proverb well says there is no rose 
without a thorn, and it might add that the rose 
would be less appreciable were there no thorn. Half 
our pleasure have their zest in the toil through 
which they are gained. In travel, the little hard- 
ships and vexations bring the novelties and com- 
forts into stronger relief and make the voyager's 
happiness more real: It is an excellent trait of 
human nature that the traveler can remember with 
increased vividness the pleasing -features of his 
journey, while he forgets their opposit'es. Priva- 
tions and discomforts appeal directly to the body; 
their effect once passed, the physical system courts 
oblivion. Pleasures reach our higher being, which 
experiences, enjoys, and remembers. — From Knox's 
" Overland through Asia." 



Quilp, who has been snubbed in coulisses and 
" read out " of an orthodox congregation, declares 
that our modern society vibrates between license 
and hypocrisy — between can-can and cant-cant. 



